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2. THE OPTIMISM OF CHRIST

The illusory character of human life, viewed on its
external side, has at all times been felt by those who
reflect on the problem of existence. "Vanity of
vanities " is the almost universal verdict, whether of
those who hold off by some sort of asceticism, or
of those who let go and suffer themselves to be en-
tangled in the veil of Maya, to be caught up and
whirled round passively in the Wheel of Life. It is
the verdict of the Buddha and of Omar alike. The
peculiar crime of Judaism, in the eyes of Schopenhauer
(the philosopher of neo-Buddhism), is its optimism ;
its pagan, savage, childish belief in the value and
reality of the transitory; its aspirations after a mil-
lennial paradise, little less carnal than that of Islam, a
land flowing with milk and honey, a mere protraction,
extension, and intensification of the conditions of
earthly enjoyment, of egoist self-affirmation. So far
as this optimism means lack of reflection, lack of
experience, lack of sympathy, so far as it is the result
of mental and moral narrowness, it deserves the
censure. Contentment with the world, as it is, is,
moreover, rather aggravated by the belief that it is the
work of a God who has pronounced it u very good,"
and apportions to each one his lot therein "according
to his works/' Between. Judaism in that stage, and
the religions of savagery, there is little to choose.
Such a God is but the magnified shadow, or Brocken-
spectre, of his worshipper,

Christ was plainly no optimist of that sort. As a
man of the masses, as an opponent of their spiritual
oppressors, of the fat self-content, the smug worldli-